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September 1959, Colonel Popov was arrested by Soviet coun- 
terintelligence; thus, no further information on the nature of 
the Soviet intelligence he alluded to would be forthcoming. 

Before this flight Powers was aware that only one other U-2 
overflight had been made over the Soviet Union since October 
1959— a flight on April 9, 1960, for which he was the backup 
pilot— but he did not know why the flights were being limited 
during this period. He had not been told about the sabotage 
attempt made against his plane in Pakistan on the eve of its 
departure, which was foiled by American counterintelligence. 
Nor did he know that a trained Marine Corps radar operator 
with access to U-2 and radar-measuring equipment at Atsugi 
had defected to the Soviet Union and offered, on October 31, 
1959, to turn over to the Russians all classified information he 
possessed which might be of “special interest.” 

The clouds were now disappearing. Across the snow-capped 
Ural Mountains, which had traditionally divided the Asian 
steppes from the European portions of the Soviet Union, he 
could see green fields and clear weather ahead in Russia. Over 
Sverdlovsk, an industrial center which had never before been 
overflown by a U-2, he again switched on his cameras. 

Suddenly he felt a “dull thump” push him forward. The 
cockpit was illuminated by the orange flash of an explosion 
behind the plane. Pulling back on the wheel, he realized that 
he had no control over the U-2. It began slowly spinning with 
the nose pointed toward the sky. He opened the canopy and 
tried to crawl out as the plane plummeted down. At about 
30,000 feet the centrifugal force flung him into the air. A 
moment later he opened his parachute. 



Three days later in Burbank, California, C. L. “Kelly” 
Johnson learned from Richard Bissell that the plane he had 
designed for Lockheed had been shot down by a Soviet antiair- 
craft missile. As chief research engineer for Lockheed for more 
than twenty years he ha<jl designed such planes as the Hudson 
bomber, Constellation transport, P-38 fighter-bomber, and the 
double-sonic F-104 starfighter, but none of these creations had 
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planes had been on mission over Sovici territory and that the note was 
a plot to hinder the improvement of international relations. The writer 
of an article in Sovictsky Flot, one of the Russian Defense Ministry’s 
two daily newspapers, was grieved because “these flagrant violations 
coincided with General Twining’s stay in West Berlin.” 

Khrushchev echoed this grief in a speech at the Czechoslovak Em- 
bassy on May 9, 1960. He said that “when Twining was here, we wel- 
comed him as a guest, and wined and dined him. He left our country 
by air and next day sent a plane flying over our country at a great alti- 
tude. This plane flew as far as Kiev.” Khrushchev then gave vent to 
the type of scatological jest he seems to favor. “All that Twining may 
be compared to is an animal that does its dirty doings right where it 
cats,” he said. 

Thus, the Russians knew almost from the start of the U-2 program 
that their air space was being violated, but did not connect the over- 
flights with the weather planes until two years later. A May 1958 
article in the Soviet Air Force Newspaper, Soviet Aviation, indicated 
that the GRU was looking into the operations of the U-2 because the 
plane “lacks all identification marks indicating its mission.” The article 
suggested that strategic reconnaissance was included in the versatile 
plane’s mission. 

There was a healthy curiosity about the planes in countries where 
they were based. In England, Flight Magazine published an alleged 
photograph of the mystery plane in 1956 which was no more than 
a black blob with wings traveling through the sky. The Japanese were 
luckier and it was a Japanese editor who “broke” the story of the 
U-2. 

In March, 1958, the Japanese magazine Air Review published 
photographs of U-2s landing in Japan, reportedly taken by a sixteen- 
year-old aviation bug who was standing at the end of the runway and 
escaped the security check. And in September, 1959, some members 
of a Japanese glider club unwittingly became part of the secret. They 
were photographing landings at Fugisawa field, a light-plane strip 
forty miles south of Tokyo, when an unmarked black turbojet made an 
emergency belly-landing only a foot away from them. They approached 
the plane, shutters clicking, but the pilot instead of emerging pulled 
the cockpit shut. Fifteen minutes later, a Navy helicopter full of 
civilians landed at the field. The pilot opened his canopy and got out, 
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saying, "I’m O.K.” The Japanese noticed that he had no markings on 
his uniform and wore a pistol at his waist. The civilians who had 
arrived in the helicopter surrounded the plane and ordered the glider 
club members away at gunpoint. 

The following day, Eiichiro Sekigawa, editor of Air Review, was • 
given a description of the crash landing and put U-2 and U-t 2 together, t 
He noted in an article that the plane probably had a far greater range 
than that indicated by its fuel supply, since it seemed to be able to 
coast for miles like a glider. 

There were six U-2s based in Japan and daily flights were reported. 
The Japanese expressed gratitude at the valuable weather data the 
U-2s were producing in tracking hurricanes. Other flights, unmen- 
tioned in official dispatches, went north into the Sea of Okhotsk and 
to the eastern seaboard of the Soviet Union and south to the Yellow 
Sea and over Red China, whose radar installations are primitive in 
1 comparison with the Soviet Union’s. Only five months before Powers 
crashed near Sverdlovsk, another article in Soviet Aviation gave design 
details of the U-2 and said flatly that they were being used for 
strategic reconnaissance. 

Getting back to Powers, after two interviews in May, 1956, he had 
filled out a questionnaire to the satisfaction of the CIA and signed a 
two-year contract in which he pledged to keep his enlistment secret, 
even from his wife. In the routine security clause of the contract, he 
was warned that divulging any information about the CIA and its 
activities could lead to ten years* imprisonment and/or a $10,000 
fine. He was told that once he was sent on missions, his salary would 
be $2,500 a month, with $1,000 held back until successful completion 
of the mission. His main job, as he understood it, would be to fly 
U-2s along the Soviet border to pick up radar and radio information. 
If all went well, he might get other duties. 

Once he had signed the contract. Powers was sent to the Water- 
town Strip base in Nevada for high-altitude flight training. He was 
given a special flight suit that had been tested in an altitudcpih amber. 
For two and a half months, registered under the cover name of Palmer, 
he flew a U-2, studying its special equipment for intercepting radio 
and radar signals. In August, 1956, after having flown the U-2 success- 
fully over California and Texas, Powers was sent to the Inpkyk base 



